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the subscribers to the Massachusetts Bay Company received
compares unfavourably with the scrupulous satisfaction the
Pilgrims gave all their financial backers.
Even with the best intentions, it would have been difficult for
the settlers in Massachusetts to reimburse the investors, because
they had no staple commodity to export. They sent furs to
England, but the quantity was far too small to cover the cost
of the manufactured articles they needed. So long as there was
a large emigration all went well, for the new-comers were glad
to exchange the manufactured articles they brought with them
for land or food.1 When the immigration suddenly dropped, in
the early forties, after the downfall of the personal rule of
Charles I, an acute crisis occurred in New England, for means
were lacking to pay for imports. Of necessity, a reorganization
of the economic life of the colony took place. Henceforth
exports were prepared, not with an eye to the English market,
but to trading with the West Indies, where were sent increas-
ingly large cargoes of fish, grain, and lumber. Inasmuch as
this purely intercolonial trade was not advantageous to the
English mercantile interests, it was frowned upon from the
start. Its continued existence gave umbrage to England, and
the persistent efforts to suppress it were powerful factors in
fostering that spirit of independence that led to the Revo-
lution, if
The oligarchical government set up by Winthrop and his
associates did not pass unchallenged, and in 1632 the inhabi-
tants of Watertown protested against a levy on the ground that
the right to impose taxes was vested in the general court of
freemen, not solely in the governor and his assistants. The
upshot was the establishment of a representative assembly
(the second on the mainland of America)., but the right to
vote for the election of deputies was still confined to church
members, who were about one-fifth of the total number of
male adults.
The determination of the ruling body to preserve the colony
from moral or schismatical contamination was shown by the
severe punishment of sinners and by the expulsion of the hetero-
dox. The most famous instance of intolerance concerned Roger
Williams. He was a pastor at Salem and refused to admit the
right of magistrates to control consciences or beliefs. He wished
each congregation to preserve its separate existence and not to